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Government organization in war time and after. A survey of the federal 
civil agencies created for the prosecution of the war. By William 
Franklin Willoughby. With an introduction by Frederick P. Kep- 
pel. [Problems of war and of reconstruction. Edited by Francis 
G. Wickware] (New York: D. Appleton and company, 1919. 
370 p. $2.50 net) 
.Mr. Willoughby 's book will make a wide and serious appeal. Though 
brief, it covers a large and important series of subjects. The organiza- 
tion of our government during the great war had many reaches and 
results. Its public documents were numerous and voluminous. Much 
was said of it by word of mouth and by the newspapers. The under- 
taking was so vast that the average citizen has failed to have anything 
like a clear perspective of it. 

In the reviewer's opinion, Mr. Willoughby has rendered a valuable 
and important service. He has put in brief compass the really vital 
things in a vast governmental undertaking, or rather series of under- 
takings. He has given numerous quotations from laws, executive orders, 
reports, and other documents. He has stated the problem in each field 
of governmental effort and has described its conditions ; he has told how 
the government proceeded to meet these conditions and how these con- 
ditions stood at the close of the war. 

The general administration necessary for such governmental efforts, 
mobilization of our various forces — science, publicity agencies, finance, 
industry, foreign trade, shipping, inland transportation and communica- 
tion, labor and labor conditions and administration, food, fuel, aircraft 
construction, and war risk insurance — each series of efforts has been 
portrayed with sufficient clearness. 

One may not always agree with some of the author 's analyses, opinions, 
and criticisms, but one is eompellled to think that he has made a fair 
statement of each problem and of its conditions and the efforts for its 
solution. While his statement is brief, it is on the whole adequate for 
the purposes of the book. Mr. Willoughby has made a book which the 
average man can read and has the time to read. It is not voluminous, 
yet for all but the restricted specialist it is adequate. 

Charles L. Raper 

Government and the war. By Spenser Wilkinson. (New York: 
Robert M. McBride and company, 1918. 268 p.) 
This volume is composed for the most part of some ten lectures deliv- 
ered by the Chichele professor of military history at Oxford university 
in the years 1909-1917. The lectures are not arranged in order of their 
first delivery but are so arranged as to encourage the development of 
certain conclusions in the mind of the reader. 
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The papers deal with the most fundamental ideas of political science. 
The author believes that "at its highest level the science of war is the 
science of government" and he proceeds to discuss the nature of the 
state, the nature of peace, of war, and of government, with the purpose 
of building conclusions regarding the proper conduct of war upon his 
earlier conclusions regarding the nature of the state and the nature of 
war. 

Starting from the state, "the only known means of giving reality to 
the conception of right," since 1689 a national unit with political self- 
government, the argument proceeds to envisage the relations of the state 
with its neighbors. In view of the ever-present danger or opportunity 
for war in fulfillment of its own particular idea of a good life for its 
members, naturally the state "will find its mode of constituting itself 
as a fighting power." Inasmuch as war can never be eliminated as 
nature's method of testing the nations for survival, it behooves the state 
to adopt a form of organization calculated to the end in view. 

In order to achieve effectiveness in the conduct of war the politicians, 
"in none of whom the author has any faith," should be put aside. A 
grand strategist, reminiscent of the Achaean strategus, should be put in 
charge of the state, with or without the formal displacement of the prime 
minister. The cabinet should be retained to keep the people content, by 
means of explanations, with their rulers. ' ' The War should be conduc- 
ted as a whole by a single minister. ' ' At the same time the civil services 
should be purged of the evil of party patronage and to the reformed 
civil services should be entrusted many business duties which now waste- 
fully preoccupy the attention of the commander-in-chief. 

On the whole, the results attained by these fervid efforts are not happy. 
A military man with a taste for politics, the author relies heavily upon 
the classic dogmas of the state. The state and the state alone succeeds in 
indentifying force with right, and "everyone is aware of this when he 
regards the state from within." A professor of military history, he is 
very enthusiastic regarding the benefits of war. " It is the possibility of 
war which constrains nations to make themselves efficient." In spite 
of certain suggestions of the necessity for an appeal to citizen soldiers in 
terms of a just cause, when their services are needed, in spite of a doubt 
that force can effect a change in ideas held by one's opponents, the gen- 
eral tenor of thought resembles that to be found in Germany and the 
next war too much to be well received in America or, it is hoped, in 
England. The somewhat uncandid criticism of Norman Angell in the 
lecture on peace is unpleasant, and the vicious and fatalistic stirring of 
the subject of German relations in 1912 will hardly seem believable 
today. 

In few places does the writer make use of historical material to sub- 
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stantiate the argument. In most of the chapters some use is made of 
that highly generalized sort of history where troublesome detail is left 
out of account in the sweep of the author's vision of the "true" current 
of events. Only in the treatment of the Dardanelles episode does Mr. 
Wilkinson come to grips with the detailed facts and here there is all too 
plentiful a supply of material to support his plea for experts, and ex- 
perts only, in the technical services. 

Certain extraneous factors reenforce the general effect. The author 
is very personal and didactic, even for a lecturer. He is also very con- 
fident. "I have not had to change my mind during the war." He is 
grieved that his generation of admonitions to his fellow countrymen that 
their army, their navy, and their government were unfit have gone un- 
heeded — grieved, but not surprised. The papers do not hang together 
well, and a great deal of repetition is noticeable. This is not a very stable 
foundation on which to build such radical conclusions as that the great 
aim of the state ' ' may be said to be its own efficiency, and if, by the action 
of another state, that is threatened, the danger must be averted, ' ' or that 
"only the nation itself is to be the judge of what is vital to the nation." 

Pitman B. Potter 

War aims and peace ideals. Selections in prose and verse illustrating 
the aspirations of the modern world. Edited by Tucker Brooke, 
B.Litt. (Oxon), assistant professor of English, Yale college, and 
Henry Seidel Canby, Ph.D., assistant professor of English, Yale 
university. (New Haven : Yale university press, 1919. 264 p. 
$1.50) 
The editors of this attractive little volume undertook a task of great 
magnitude, indicated not only by its title, but by its sub-title as well. 
They approach it rather from the standpoint of literature than from that 
of history, yet necessarily their choice falls upon certain speeches and 
state papers that must always be subject matter for the historian of the 
great war. In some cases they have gone far afield for their material, 
when, for instance, choosing Daudet's "Last class" of the Alsatian 
schoolmaster in 1871, the classic epics of Servia, the pacifist appeals of 
Tolstoy, and the Czecho-Slovak poems of the revolution of 1848. All 
these may be justified, however, as voicing the aspirations of these peo- 
ples that are only in the present times coming to realization. The edi- 
tors by no means confine themselves to the masterpieces of literature 
evoked by the war. It is true they give as among the greatest Cardinal 
Mercier's "The uses of endurance"; Romain Rolland's "Civilization 
versus Kultur"; and Woodrow Wilson's "Program of the world's 
peace." Besides these, W. C. Abbott's "Cossack or republican"; Will- 
iam Allen White's "What the war did for Brewer" will have a limited 



